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2.
The Civil Service, in its modern form, is now some
seventy years old; for the essential character that it how
possesses was determined when, in 1870, Mr. Gladstone
gave effect to the recommendations of the Trevelyan-
Northcote Report by establishing Open Competitive
Examination as the central highway of entrance to its
ranks. Since then, naturally enough, there have been
greater or lesser reorganizations of its structure. But
every investigation since 1870 has merely confirmed the
wisdom of Mr. Gladstone's decision. To it we owe not
merely the abolition of the major evils of patronage. With
that abolition has come what is virtually an incorruptible
service, and one which has been able, for relatively small
reward, to attract some of the ablest men in the country
to its membership.
I cannot attempt here even to describe the organization
and functioning of so complicated a mechanism. It must
be sufficient to draw attention to the chief characteristics
only of the service. Of these, two are, I think, outstanding
in their significance. The first is the fact that the different
classes in the service are roughly co-ordinated with the
different stages of the educational system of the country.
The second is the fact that the method of examination
for entry is a test not of special qualifications for a par-
ticular, department, but of a general intelligence which,
after appointment, is trained and disciplined by practical
acquaintance with the problems it is called upon to
handle.
It is easy to see how natural was the impulse to that
first principle. But its results were far more profound
than its makers could have conceived. What, in effect,
it did was to divide the service into four great classes
which reproduced, in their relations, the social structure
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